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SIR  WILLIAM  BURRELL  (1861-1958) 

Thf  dfath  of  Sir  William  Burrell  at  Hutton 
Castle  on  2qth  .March,  1 958,  deprived  Glasgow, 
his  birthplace,  of  one  of  its  most  generous 
benefactors,  and  the  world  of  art  of  a  collector 
of  international  renown. 

Son  of  a  leadint;  shipowner  of  the  citv,  whose  business 
he  later  manat;ed  with  such  conspicuous  success.  Sir 
William  tievoted  much  of  his  long  life  to  the  public 
service.  At  successive  periotls  he  was  a  citv  councillor 
(iSqq-iqob),  the  consul  (later  consul-general)  of 
Austria-Hungary  at  Glasgow  (i9o(>-i9i4),  a  trustee  of 
the  Tate  Gallerv  in  I.ontlon,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
National  Galleries  of  Scotland  (1923-1946).  Knight¬ 
hood  was  conferred  on  him  in  1927.  In  1944  he  received 
the  freedom  of  the  citv  and  in  1946  he  was  awarded  the 
St.  Mungo  Pri/e. 

The  collection  which  he  and  Ladv  Burrell  gave  to 
Glasgow  in  1944  is  the  emfxxiiment  of  his  life-long 
devotion  to  art.  In  size,  quality,  and  scope,  it  is  the  most 
remarkable  gift  of  art  treasures  ever  made  to  a  municipal- 
itv.  The  collection  of  mediaeval  tapestries  is  of  supreme 
importance  and  that  of  stained  glass,  of  which  an  example 
is  reproduced  on  the  cover,  hardly  less  so.  It  was  supple¬ 
mented  hv  gifts  of  money  amounting  to  almost  half  a 
million  pounds  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  owing 
to  insurmountable  difhculties  it  was  not  possible  to 
select  a  suitable  site  and  erect  a  building  to  house  the 
collection  prior  to  Sir  William’s  death. 

Sir  William  was  adding  to  the  collection  almost  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  The  splendid  head  of  a  bull  reproduced 
on  page  27  was  acquired  during  April,  19(7,  together 
with  other  works  of  Greek,  Persian,  and  Egvptian  origin, 
and  these  were  followed  in  June  and  July  by  further 
additions.  The  shapelv,  disciplined  strength  of  the 
antique  LIrartian  bronze  epitomises  much  that  appealed 
to  Sir  William’s  taste  as  a  collector  of  countless  works 
of  art  which,  we  hope,  in  the  fullness  of  time  will  prove 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  all  who  see  them. 


Olive  Grove  (p.  21)  and  Edwardian  Tea  Party  (p.  2  2)  are  repro¬ 
duced  by  courtesy  of  their  resjjective  owners,  Mrs. 
Go<fdar<l  and  Miss  Betty  Ferguson. 

John  Drummond  and  William  Hay  of  Edrington  by  Domenicf* 
Dupra  (p.  2j)  are  reprcwfuced  by  courtesy  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  National  Galleries  of  Scotland. 

Detail  of  Cauldron  from  Erzincan  (p.  28)  is  reproduced  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Ankara  Museum. 
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An  AKTicih  on  Gcoiijcs  Rouault  tan 
only  touch  the  surface  ol  his  work, 
which  is  so  profound,  so  hea\il\ 
charged  with  re\elation;  and  to  ‘touch  the 
surlace’,  is  it  not,  in  certain  cases,  a  hetrasal? 
Moreover  the  artist’s  mysterious  personality 
alone  would  require  a  ijreat  deal  ol  study — 
indeed  a  volume  would  hardly  sulhce  to 
analyse  his  antjuish,  to  understand  its  reasons; 
and  also  the  reasons  lor  the  matjniHcent  and 
joyous  serenity  w  hich  Georges  Rouault  reveals 
alter  his  eightieth  year.  This  optimism  which 
is  so  rare  in  old  people  is,  without  a  doubt, 
unique  in  the  realm  ol  the  plastic  arts. 

Belore  limitintj  mvsell  to  the  conhnes  ol  an 
article,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  misjht  he  better 
to  revolve  mv  writings  round  a  personal 
memory.  Some  readers  may  Hnd  this  recollec¬ 
tion  ol  little  interest 
and  importance. 

However  it  means  a 
great  deal  to  me,  and 
nothing  will  ever 
erase  it  Irom  mv 
memory. 

I  had  the  honour 
ol  meeting  Rouault 
on  only  one  occasion, 
and  then  I  hardly 
spoke  a  word,  other 
than  a  lew  polite, 
conventional  phrases. 

It  was  in  July,  1952 
when,  in  honour  ol 
the  painter’s  eighty- 
Hrst  birthday,  the 
National  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  Paris 
was  organising  a  ret¬ 
rospective  exhibition 
ol  his  work.  Georges 
Rouault  had  come 
alone  to  inspect  the 
exhibition,  on  the 
dav  preceding  the 


GbORGES  ROUAULT 

olficial  opening.  The  canvases  were  hung 
in  strictly  chronological  order,  so  that,  while 
moving  slowly  through  the  galleries  of  the 
.Museum,  Rouault  was  able  to  trace  the  course 
of  his  life,  and  ol  his  work;  and  as  with  all 
great  creators,  his  work  astonished  him. 

When  1  think  of  the  master,  and  w  henever 
I  see  one  of  his  wt)rks,  in  spite  of  myself 
there  flashes  across  my  mind,  as  if  projected 
on  a  cinema  screen,  a  picture  of  Rouault 
mo\ing  slowly,  thoughtiully,  Irom  one  of  his 
paintings  to  the  other.  He  stopped  before 
practically  each  one,  a  strange  almost  ingenu¬ 
ous  smile  lighting  his  face.  Some  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  hadn’t  been  seen  by  their  creator  for 
more  than  hall  a  century!  Not  a  single  one 
had  been  lorgotten,  and  it  seemed  as  if  many 
were  engraved  on  his  memory.  Sometimes  a 
phrase  escaped  him. 
What  he  said  was 
neither  bitter  nor 
deceptive.  He  seemed 
to  encourage,  even 
to  approve,  without 
false  modesty,  the 
first  efforts  of  the 
young  Rouault,  pro¬ 
duced  when  he  was 
trying  to  Hnd  himsell 
at  the  studio  of  Gus¬ 
tave  Moreau. 

In  the  very  Hrst 
room  were  his  Hrst 
two  ‘  rejections  ’  — 
the  two  pictures 
painted  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  the 
ofHcial  and  sacred 
‘Prix  de  Rome’,  the 
Hrst  in  189] — Samson 
qrindinq  the  corn — 
and  the  second  in 
189^ — The  dead  Christ 
mourned  h\  the  Holy 
iren)^.  The  president 


of  the  jurv  the  latter  on  the  sole 

pretext  that  the  toot  ot  Christ  was,  in  his 
opinit)n,  ‘too  large’.  To  this  Rouault’s  master, 
the  sympathetic  Gustave  .Moreau,  replied 
angrily,  ‘All  the  more  reason  tor  sending  him 
to  Rome;  there  he  will  he  cured  ot  his  venial 
faults!’  But  this  second  attempt  tor  t)Bicial 
blessing  was  his  last;  Rouault  left  the  studio 
and  from  this  time  onwards  he  worked  alone. 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  (liscover  from 
a  study  ot  these  two  canvases  how  the  art 
of  Rouault  was  going  to  develop  but  it  we 
consider  the  subjects,  we  see  that  in  both 
cases  the  artist  has  glorihetl  human  pain 
and  sorrovs .  This,  in  the  main,  was  to  he  the 
theme  ot  his  entire  work.  To  understand  him 
better  it  might  he  as  well  to  recall  in  a  tew 
words  Rouault’s  origins  and  youth.  His  birth 
was  tragic — in  a  cellar  in  1871  in  Paris  at  the 
time  ot  a  bombardment  ot  tbe  Commune. 
The  child’s  father  was  a  cabinet-maker  (in 
passing  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  is  the 
family  craft  ot  many  great  painters  of  the  past). 
Rouault’s  grandfather  was  employed  by  the 
Post  Office,  and — an  important  point — he 
was  passionately  fond  of  art.  The  work  ot 
Honore  i^aumier  fascinated  him  at  a  time 
when  this  great  artist  was  ignored  by  the  so- 
called  ‘elite’.  He  collected  Daumier  litho¬ 
graphs,  which  he  bought  tor  a  tew  coppers, 
and  led  his  grandson  to  understand  and  love 
them.  Is  it  necessary  to  recall  how  the  art  ot 
Rouault  has  retained  the  spirit  of  Daumier? 

When  he  was  fourteen  Georges  Rouault  had 
to  earn  his  living.  He  chose  to  do  so  in  the 
studio  of  a  stained  glass  worker.  It  the  latter 
made  him  paint  mediocre  compositions,  he 
also  confided  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  the 
restoration  of  mediaeval  stained  glass.  It  was 
in  this  wav  that  the  young  Rouault  had  the  jov 
of  studying  closely  the  windows  ot  Chartres. 
Later  he  was  to  write  about  this  experience 
and  confess  that  he  felt  ‘intimidated  by  such 
good  company’.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
in  the  studio  of  the  stained  glass  worker  that 
Rouault  developed  his  taste  for  sonorous  blues 
(dominant  in  the  Chartres  windows),  and  his 
individual  drawing,  in  which  the  heavy  black 
line  surrounds  his  colour,  just  as  lead  sur- 
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rounds  stained  glass.  During  his  tour  years’ 
apprenticeship,  young  Rouault  travelled  on 
foot  across  Paris  each  evening  to  attend  the 
course  on  drawing  given  at  the  School  of 
Decorative  Arts. 

At  last  he  made  the  courageous  decision  to 
leave  the  stained  glass  studio  in  order  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  art  in  spite  ot  the  poverty 
which  must  ensue.  The  year  1892  saw  him  at 
the  studio  of  Gustave  Moreau,  a  mediocre 
painter,  but  an  excellent  master  (as  we  have 
already  shown).  Moreau  knew  how  to  guide 
his  pupils  without  forcing  them;  and  it  was  in 
his  studio  that  Rouault  formed  a  life-long 
friendship  with  Henri  Matisse  and  Albert 
Marquet,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  2oth 
century  were  to  become  conscious  of  their 
own  potentialities  and  form  a  group  (never 
very  homogeneous)  known  in  the  history  of 
art  by  the  glorious  name  ot  the  ‘Lauves’.  Let 
us  hasten  to  affirm  that  Rouault  was  never  part 
of  it.  He  is  sometimes  described  as  an  expres- 
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^ionist;  in  rc-alitv  it  is  im|)<)ssibU‘  to  tiassih 
him,  to  label  him.  Georges  Rouault  is  the 
eternal  solitary,  whose  powerful  originality 
is  essentially  personal,  defeating  dehnition  and 
classification. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  venerable  master 
standing  before  his  paintings  at  the  exhibition 
in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  Having 
examined  his  early  works,  and  official  ‘rejec¬ 
tions’,  Gallery  No.  2  ottered  him  typical 
examples  of  truly  and  completely  personal 
works,  sombre  passionate  paintings.  At  this 
time — between  1902  and  1914 — the  medium 
he  preferred  was  watercolour,  which  allowed 
quick  notations  eminently  suitable  for  trans¬ 
mitting  the  v  olcanic  character  of  his  inspiration. 

It  is  important  to  note  one  fact — Rouault 
whose  childhood  training  was  indifferent  in 
religious  matters,  became  towards  his  twen¬ 
tieth  year  a  fervent  catholic.  He  was  friendly 
w  ith  two  w  riters,  both  v  iolent  and  vehement, 
and  eminently  capable  of  influencing  him:  J. 
X.  Huysmans,  who  was  moving  from  natur¬ 
alism  to  Christian  mysticism,  and  Leon  Bloy, 
a  kind  of  mediaeval  prophet,  lost  in  the  France 
of  the  end  of  the  1 9th  century,  of  w  hich  he 
foretold  the  destruction  by  bourgoise  materi¬ 
alists  and  money  grubbers.  Influenced  by  these 
two  writers,  Rouault’s  despair  was  deepened 
bv  his  own  experience  of  life;  the  misery  of 
suffering  humanity,  the  hardness  of  the  rich, 
the  injustice  of  society  towards  the  poor. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  forget  that 
Rouault,  although  a  fervent  catholic,  grew  up 
at  a  time  when  France  was  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
fusion,  torn  bv  anarchism,  conspiracies,  and 
riots,  at  a  time  of  transition  and  misery. 
Doubtless  he  was  never  directly  influenced  bv 
anarchism,  but  can  one  be  totally  unaware  of 
one’s  own  times? 

From  then  onwards,  so  far  as  subject  is 
concerned,  Rouault’s  choice  was  fixed.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  religious  themes  did  not 
feature  in  his  art  until  after  1920.  At  the  out¬ 
set  he  represents  prostitutes,  or  rather  he 
seems  to  create  an  image  of  the  most  abject, 
depraved  and  horrifying  prostitute.  Bernard 
Dorival  in  a  recent  book*  seeks  the  reason  for 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  this  subject — a 
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reason  which  can  be  found  in  the  literature  (jf 
the  time,  but,  in  more  or  less  camouflaged 
form,  it  also  haunts  the  painting  of  the  period. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  cite  a  few  names  for 
images  to  appear  on  the  screen  of  our  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  Second  Fmpire  produced  the  great 
Constantin  Guys,  then  Toulouse-Lautrec  and 
the  crowd  of  draughtsmen  and  illustrators  like 
Felicien  Rops,  Lorain,  Bottini  and  many  others 
whose  pencil  was  stimulated  bv  the  literature 
of  the  time.  But  Rouault’s  prostitutes  exceed 
all  in  the  domain  of  bestiality  and  horror. 
Nevertheless,  to  offset  this,  one  has  only  to 
think  of  L'Escalier,  Parc  de  Versailles,  a  water¬ 
colour  dated  1910  conserved  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Modern  .Art,  (illustrated  on  page 
2 )  to  know  that  ev  en  in  this  tragic  period  the 
master  sometimes  allowed  himself  to  smile 
while  he  painted  young  mothers  and  children 
seen  against  the  light  at  tw  ilight  on  one  of  the 
royal  stairways  at  the  Park  of  Versailles. 

•Another  subject  which  fascinated  him  was 
the  circus.  Without  a  doubt  the  circus — the 
miserable,  travelling  circus — was  the  only 
amusement  known  to  his  poverty-stricken 
childhood.  He  was  both  dazzled  and  charmed 
by  the  motley  and  strange  costumes  of  the 
clowns,  and  their  burlesque  performances; 
on  the  other  hand  the  misery  of  these  wan¬ 
derers  did  not  escape  him;  it  must  be  trans¬ 
formed  bv  his  poetic  spirit  into  a  kind  of 
symbol  of  human  misery  (and  at  times  almost 
a  caricature)  where  the  clow  ns  look  sometimes 
mad  and  sometimes  mysteriously  and  pro¬ 
foundly  wise. 

Soon  Rouault  was  to  start  on  a  new  series 
where  the  cruel  scenes  at  the  law  courts 
prov  ided  the  pathos.  Here,  of  course,  Honore 
Daumier  had  preceded  him,  but  Rouault’s 
delinquents  seem  less  able  to  comprehend 
than  those  of  Daumier  why  society  pursues 
them,  why  society  punishes  them.  His  judges 
also  are  different,  but  Rouault  himself  com¬ 
ments  on  this  in  Nouvelles  Litteraires  of  the  i  5th 
November,  1924  .  .  .  ‘If  I  have  made  these 
judges  such  mournful  figures,  it  is  probably 

^Rouault — Editions  Univrrsitjires — J'aris — 1956  coll.  (Temoins 

Ju  \xe  \ieile). 
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because  I  betrav  the  anguish  I  teel  at  the  sight 
oFa  human  being  who  must  judge  other  men’. 
This  simple  statement  makes  us  understand 
the  emotional  depth  of  the  artist,  and  explains 
him  to  us  in  great  measure. 

The  little  I  have  shown  ot  the  genius  ot 
Kouault  will  call  to  mind  that  he  is  also  an 
exceptional  etcher.  His  masterpiece  in  this 
technique  was  accomplished  between  1917 
and  1927.  It  consists  ot  a  set  ot  58  plates 
engra\ed  on  copper,  published  under  the 
general  title  ot  Miserere.  In  this  work  Rouault 
seems  to  approach  Rembrandt  and  Ciova;  and 
with  an  extraordinary  prophetic  vision  the 
artist,  in  certain  ot  his  etchings,  has  repeated 
the  scenes  ot  horror  which  the  second  World 
War  was  to  bring  home  to  us — retugees,  con¬ 
centration  camps,  ‘displaced’  persons. 

The  war  ot  19^9  45  suggested  onlv  one 
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painting,  which  is  conserved  in  the  National 
Museum  ot  Modern  Art  (illustrated  above) 
and  is  called  Homo  Humini  Lupus.  But  here, 
in  spite  ot  the  horror  ot  the  scene — the  man 
who  has  been  hanged,  the  house  in  tiames — 
Bernard  Dorival  points  out  a  little  erv  ot  hope, 
expressed  hv  a  distant  star  w  hich  in  the  bloody 
skv  is  like  a  mvstic  sign  ot  peace.  For  here  is 
the  miracle!  Georges  Rouault,  on  attaining 
old  age,  slowlv  renews  himself.  He  catches  a 
glimpse  of  his  own  kind  ot  serenity.  He  almost 
completely  abandons  watercolour  to  paint 
slowlv  those  pictures  with  the  rich  heavy 
impasto  which  he  returns  to  untiringly  year 
after  year.  .Mso  in  the  Museum  ot  Modern  Art 
is  De  Profundis,  hnished  in  1946  (illustrated 
above)  where  with  the  aid  ot  horizontal  and 
vertical  lines,  broken  by  the  sinuous  line  of 
the  kneeling  woman,  Georges  Rouault  seeks 


CIORGES  KOIIMIIT 

to  express  ctonial  peaco. 

The  prostitutes  (lisapjH'ar  from  his  work,  and 
he  even  seems  happy  to  paint  charminir  and 
thoughtful  huures,  like  his  marvellous  Circus 
Girl,  presently  on  vieu  at  the  Glasijow  Art 
Cjallery,  thanks  to  a  generous  lender.  And  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  possesses  the  Htjure 
of  a  clown.  The  Dreamer,  Hnished  in  194b 
where  there  is  no  lon«er  despair,  only  a 
uently  smilinu  nostalgia. 

It  was  towards  1946  that  Rouault  applied 
the  last  hrush  strokes  to  Flight  into  T.gvpt 
(illustrated  above)  now  in  the  National 
Museum  ot  Modern  Art.  From  1920  jo  he 
chose  the  most  pathetic  and  dream-like  hack- 
l»rounds  tor  his  religious  subjects,  hut  his 
vigorous  old  age  changes  this  tragic  conception 
and  makes  him  paint  this  most  dynamic  Flight 
into  F.cjvpt,  the  medium  of  which  is  as  rich  as 
enamel, with  colours  of  an  incomparable  beauty 
and  forms  of  exquisite  and  refined  elegance. 


LA  FUITE  EN  ECYPTE 

Oil,  14X20  ins. 

In  the  Georges  Rouault  FNhibition  this 
‘miracle’  was  made  evident  in  the  last  gallery. 
As  he  entered  I  saw  an  indetinable  smile — 
dare  1  sav  of  triumph — on  the  master’s  lips. 
These  can\ases — for  the  most  part  fantastic 
landscapes— glowed  like  the  works  of  Van 
Gogh,  b  ellow  .  .  .  orange  .  .  .  hymns  of  joy 
.  .  .  canticles!  Who  can  explain  this  incom¬ 
prehensible  phenomenon?  I  certainly  can’t. 

1  can  only  testify  and  marvel,  like  so  many 
others,  that  Rouault — taciturn,  tormented, 
tragic — near  his  eightieth  year  reached  a 
serenity  which  transfigures  his  art,  and 
expresses  the  joy,  the  dazzling  light  of  a  sun 
whose  rays  pass  far  beyond  the  frame  of  the 
painting  to  delight  the  eve  and  heart  of  the 
beholder. 

1  jf/i  Februarx ,  1958.  just  as  I  hnished  these  lines  I 
reieised  a  telephone  messajje  that  Georijes  Kouault  (lie<l 
this  mornini;  in  Paris  in  his  87th  vear.  The  art  world  will 
render  unanimous  honiaije  to  the  memorv  and  work  of 
one  of  the  ureatest  painters  of  our  ajje.  A.H. 
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WILLIAM  WLLI  S 


MORE  LIGHT  INTO  ART 

THh  i.MPKtssivh  stained  s^lass  win¬ 
dow  in  the  Burrell  Collection  rather 
inadecjuatelv  called  The  Marriage  at 
Cana  has  already  been  reproduced  and 
described  in  the  Scottish  Irr  Re\ic\\  (\'ol.  II, 
No.  4,  1949).  The  central  roundel  is  now 
reproduced  in  colour  (on  paije  i8)  and  this 
provides  an  occasion  lor  adding  a  lew  words 
to  what  has  previously  been  w  ritten  about  it. 

In  the  central  roundel  we  see  H\e  Huures 
alongside  a  table,  lour  men  and  one  woman. 
The  central  Hgure  holds  in  his  left  hand  a 
wine  cup  which  he  appears  to  he  in  the  act 
ot  raising  to  his  lips.  Possibly  he  has  alread\ 
taken  a  sip  and  is  pausing  helore  taking 
another  to  look  at  his  neighbour  seated  on 
his  right  who  is  imparting  some  inlormation 
in  a  rather  excited  wav.  At  the  same  time 
the  woman  on  the  left  of  the  central  Hgure 
listens  to  what  is  being  said  and  makes  a 
gesture  expressing  amazement.  On  the 
extreme  right  a  bearded  Hgure  looks  and 
points  upward  as  if  directing  our  attention 
to  something  of  importance  taking  place 
elsewhere.  The  eves  of  his  counterpart  on 
the  left,  a  beardless  youth,  are  Hxed  upon 
the  w  ine  cup.  In  his  right  hand  he  is  holding 
a  tapering  object  whose  identit\  perhaps  is 
not  quite  self-evident.  While  the  two  latter 
Hgures  are  simply  dressed  in  sleeved  tunics, 
the  three  central  ones  are  more  elaborately 
clothed  with  mantles  over  their  under¬ 
garments,  and  the  central  Hgure  and  the 
woman  have  head-dresses.  The  table, 
covered  with  a  diapered  cloth,  is  laid  with 
platters  and  wine  cups  for  the  feast.  In  the 
two  smaller  roundels  above  and  below  (see 
opposite)  cooks  are  shown  at  work,  one 
tending  a  two-handled  cauldron  supported 
bv  a  stand  above  a  Hre,  the  other  a  single- 
handled  cauldron  supported  on  a  hook. 
The  attention  of  the  latter  appears  to  be 
entirely  engrossed  in  fanning  the  Hre  with 
a  large  pair  of  bellows.  That  of  the  other 
has  evidently  been  diverted  bv  something 


THF  MARRIAGF  AT  CANA 


FRFNCH  I  }th  centun 


otxuninti  outM’dc.  Hr  <>a/.r>>  in  onr  ilirrrtion 
and  points  vijJorousK  doxMiward  in  anothrr. 

Thr  central  Hijurr  has  hrrn  drscrihrd  as 
Christ,  hut  this  is  unlikrlv,  tor  hr  has  no  halo 
or  other  mark  ot  di\init\.  Considered  objec¬ 
tively,  in  tact,  there  \%ould  appear  to  he  no 
Sjood  reason  tor  calling  this  panel  the  Marriage 
at  Cana  tor  it  appears  to  contain  none  ot  the 
most  outstandinti  persons  \%  ho  are  said  to  have 
been  present  at  the  feast  as  recounted  in  the 
Bible  (St.  John  ii,  i-io).  This,  as  readers  will 
recall,  was  the  occasion  on  which  Christ  per- 
tormed  His  tirst  recorded  miracle,  and  the  least 
was  also  attended  bv  Christ’s  mother  and  bv 
some  of  His  disciples.  Compared,  tor  example, 
w  ith  the  portrayal  of  the  scene  in  a  late  i  ^th 
century  blemish  panel  of  stained  and  painted 
Sjlass  in  the  Burrell  Collection  (illustrated 
opposite),  it  is  obviously  sadly  deheient  as  a 
rendering  ot  the  story.  In  this  later  panel,  we 
see  its  salient  teatures  depicted  in  the  time- 
honoured  wav,  althoutrli  ot  course  the  style  is 
that  ot  the  late  gothic  or  early  renaissance 
period,  when  designers  ot  stained  glass  were 
trying  to  rival  the  illusion  of  spatial  reality 
which  the  painters  in  oil  had  so  successtullv 
achieved  in  their  far  subtler  medium.  Christ, 
distinguished  bv  a  cruciform  nimbus,  leans 
torward,  an  expression  ot  intense  mental 
ertort  on  his  face,  as  He  makes  a  miracle- 
working  gesture  with  His  hands.  The  six 
water-pots  mentioned  bv  St.  John  are  ranged 
in  the  foreground.  A  seventh  is  held  bv  a 
servant  who  pours  some  ot  its  contents,  now 
become  wine,  into  a  tumbler.  On  Christ’s 
lett,  partially  hidden,  is  the  Virgin,  and  on  the 
far  side  ot  the  table  are  seen  two  disciples  and 
what  is  presumably  the  crow  ned  Hgure  of  the 
bride  seated  between  two  women.  Linder  a 
timber  ceiling  two  minstrels,  oblivious  of  the 
miraculous  event  taking  place  below  ,  pro\  ide 
a  non-stop  musical  accompaniment. 

This  depiction  ot  the  storv  is  essentially 
similar  to  what  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  known 
representation  of  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  the 
wall-painting  which  about  one  and  a  quarter 
thousand  years  earlier  had  been  carried  out  in 
the  Catacombs  of  Saints  Peter  and  Marcellano. 
Here,  as  in  our  Flemish  panel,  the  feast  is  seen 
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as  a  background  to  the  miraculous  act,  but 
already  in  early  Christian  art,  the  story  was 
sometimes  unfolded  in  two  separate  scenes. 
In  one  such  portrayal,  for  example,  the  V^irgin 
is  shown  drawing  Christ’s  attention  to  the 
lack  of  wine  in  one  scene,  while  the  miracle 
itselt  is  shown  taking  place  in  another.  In 
other  depictions  ot  the  subject,  two  episodes 
in  the  story  were  sometimes  combined  in 
difterent  sections  of  the  same  composition,  as 
on  the  gold  altar  of  S.  Ambrogio  at  Milan, 
where  a  reliet,  ascribed  to  the  i  2th  century, 
to  the  lett  ot  the  frontal  shows  the  Marriage  at 


More  I  lyhi  into  in 

Cana.  While  the  miracle  takes  place  in  the 
toregrouncl,  in  the  upper  corner  ol  the  same 
composition  we  see  the  ‘ruler  ot  the  feast’ 
tastinjj  the  Nsine. 

As  the  reader  has  prohahiv  guessed,  it  is  this 
latter  episode  sshich  must  he  portra\ed  in  the 
central  roundel  ol  our  stained  ulass  window. 
We  can  imagine  that  the  ruler  of  the  feast  has 
just  tasted  the  wine,  which  the  servant  has 
brought  him  in  the  phial  he  still  holds  in  his 
right  hand,  and  has  turned  to  the  bridegroom 
to  expatiate  on  its  superior  merits.  Although 
the  bridegroom  is  not  stated  in  the  Bible  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  miracle,  the 
gestures  he  makes  suggest  that  he  is  repudi¬ 
ating  the  compliments  which  the  ruler  of  the 
feast  oflers  him  for  reserving  the  best  wine 
until  the  end,  contrarv  to  the  usual  practice  ol 
ser\  ing  the  best  Hrst  and  the  less  good  alter  it 
has  been  used  up.  With  his  right  hand  he 
makes  what  appears  to  he  a  blessing  gesture 
which  is  remarkahiv  similar  to  the  blessing  or 
miracle  working  gesture  made  hv  Christ 
during  the  act  of  turning  the  water  into  w  ine 
(as  e.g.  in  our  later  i  ^th  centurv  Flemish 
panel)  and  mav  well  he  intended  to  he 
imitative  of  it.  With  his  left  hand  he  points 
vigorously  downward.  In  other  words  he 
appears  to  sav:  this  wine  is  not  good  through 
any  merit  of  mine,  hut  because  of  the 
miraculous  event  which  is  taking  place  down 
there  .  .  . 

It  mav  he  assumed,  therefore,  that  our 
panel  is  only  part  of  a  larger  w  indow  ,  and  that 
the  other  episodes  in  the  story  were  depicted 
in  similar  or  possibly  variously  shaped  panels 
above  and  below  to  w  hich  our  attention  would 
have  been  directed  by  the  emphatic  down¬ 
ward  and  upward  pointing  fingers  ol  the  bride¬ 
groom  and  bearded  servant.  Conhrmation  ol 
this  is  indeed  not  very  far  to  seek.  It  so  happens 
that  in  Chartres  Cathedral,  where  an  un¬ 
rivalled  array  of  early  i  jth  century  stained 
glass  remains  in  situ,  a  quarter  or  so  of  one  ol 
the  lancet  w  indows  is  devoted  to  the  Marriage 
at  Cana.  The  story  is  here  unfolded  in  two 
registers  comprising  six  contiguous  medal¬ 
lions.  In  the  hrst  Christ  accompanied  by  two 
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Thf  prcwiUf  III  thf  riisal  cnibliTiiN  in  the  bonier  ami  else¬ 
where  w  ith  the  castle  of  Castile  preponderating,  seems  to  imply 
that  this  w  indow  derises  from  one  of  the  religious  foundations 
(of  w  hich  the  abbey  of  Maubuisson  was  the  most  notable  exam¬ 
ple)  promoted  by  Blanche  of  Castile  and  subsiilised  by  the  Crown, 


men  and  a  woman  app|•()athc^  the  banqueting 
hall.  In  the  second  the  banquet  is  shown  in 
prosjress  w  ith  the  ruler  ol  the  least  seated  at 
table,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  on  his  left, 
and  two  servants  on  his  rijjht;  he  holds  out  his 
cup  towards  one  of  the  servants  who  seems  to 
he  indicating  that  the  jiijj  is  empty*.  In  the 
third  panel  the  Virsrin  is  shown  telling  Christ 
that  the  wine  has  given  out.  In  the  fourth  she 
appears  with  two  servants  and  is  evidently 
saving  that  thev  must  do  whatever  Christ  tells 
them.  In  the  fifth  the  miracle  is  enacted,  and 
in  the  sixth  we  are  shown  the  banqueting  hall 
again  with  a  servant  bringing  the  ruler  of  the 
feast  a  taste  of  the  miraculous  wine. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that  the 
two  lateral  borders  contain  the  emblem  of 
I  rance  alternating  vv  ith  that  of  Castile.  These 
arms,  the  fleur-de-lvs  and  the  castle,  recur  in 
eight  alternating  openings  of  unequal  height 
placed  between  the  lancet  windows  and  the 
great  rose  window  in  the  north  transept  of  the 
cathedral  where  their  presence  is  usually 
interpreted  as  denoting  roval  patronage. 
According  to  the  Ahhe  IXdaporte,  author  of 
the  standard  work  on  the  stained  glass  at 
Chartres,  these  windows  on  the  north  side  of 
the  cathedral  should  prohahiv  he  ascribed  to 
the  period  during  which  Blanche  of  Castile 
was  queen,  and  then  regent,  i.e.,  between  the 
accession  of  her  husband,  Louis  \'III  in  i22} 
and  that  of  her  son,  Louis  IX,  in  1236.  The 
same  author  remarks  that  this  time  limit 
might  he  further  reduced  hv  two  years,  since 
St.  I  ouis  married  Marguerite  de  Provence  in 
I  2  34,  and  the  likelihood  is  that  if  the  windows 
were  commissioned  after  this  date  the 
emblem  of  his  wife  would  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  that  of  his  mother. 

The  figures  of  the  cooks  in  the  upper  and 
lower  roundels  do  not  appear  to  belong  to 
the  normal  iconography  of  the  .Marriage  at 

'  Tho  portrayal  of  thf  ruler  of  the  feast  in  this  medallion  is 
very  similar  to  that  in  the  Burrell  medallion  and  the  possibilitv 
that  the  latter  represents  the  second  rather  than  the  sixth 
episode  in  the  story  cannot  In-  altogether  rejected.  If  this  were 
so.  we  might  interpret  the  bridegroom's  gestures  as  presaging 
Christ's  arrival,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Christ  makes  the 
blessing  gesture  .ts  he  approaches  the  hancpieting  hall  in  the 
adjacent  medallion  at  Chartres,  while  in  the  scene  depicting 
the  miracle  he  stretchc-s  out  his  hand  like  a  wand  over  the 
water-pots. 


fore  I  ijjht  into  \n 

Cana.  At  Chartres,  after  the  disastrous  fire  of' 
1194  and  the  subsequent  rebuilding  of  most 
of'  the  cathedral,  the  stained  glass  windows 
were  replaced  hv  a  great  act  of  patronage 
involving  all  classes  of'  the  community  from 
the  Crown  to  private  citizens  and  various 
professional  bodies.  The  latter  type  of'  donor 
included  over  seventy  distinct  groups  of  crafts 
and  tradesmen,  identihahle  hv  the  donors' 
‘signatures’,  often,  hut  hv  no  means  invariably, 
conhned  to  the  lowest  register  of  the  window, 
portraving  these  men  engaged  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  craft  or  trade.  Hach  donor  appears  to 
have  been  free  to  choose  the  subject  of  his 
window,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
workers  often  chose  Biblical  or  legendary 
subjects  having  relevance  to  the  type  of  work 
they  practised,  a  notable  example  of  this  being 
the  window  portraying  the  story  of  Noah  and 
the  building  of  the  ark  which  was  donated  hv 
the  carpenters.  It  seems  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  cooks  in  our  window,  although 
seemingly  incorporated  in  the  narrative,  and 
certainly  relevant  to  it,  should  also  he  looked 
upon  as  a  donor’s  signature. 

At  first  sight  this  theory  conflicts  with  the 
heraldic  ev  idence  in  the  border  which  seems 
to  suggest  that  the  window  was  produced 
under  royal  patronage,  and  it  might  on  this 
account  he  considered  speculative,  hut  it  is 
possible  that  the  two  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  We  might  surmise,  for  example, 
that  the  window  was  donated  by  a  body  of 
cooks  enjoying  royal  protection,  in  other 
words,  hv  those  employed  in  the  royal  house¬ 
hold.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  two  cooks 
are  not  isolated  in  the  lowest  register  of  the 
window  hut  are  integrated  with  the  main 
theme  does  not  invalidate  this  hypothesis,  for 
we  Hnd  several  windows  at  Chartres  where 
the  donors’  medallions  are  interspersed  with 
the  story  telling  medallions. 

Llnfortunatelv  we  possess  no  information 
concerning  the  prov  enance  of  our  three  panels 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  previously  in 
the  Hearst  Collection.  But  although  we  do  not 
know  in  which  church  or  catheviral  they  were 
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BYEGONES  OE  THE  SMITH  INSTITUTE 


IWKiTh:  THIS  at  a  time  when  the  Smith 
Institute  is,  so  I  understand,  underijointj 
drastic  rexision.  When  I  rexisited  it  the 
other  dax  to  refresh  mx  memorv  of  this 
and  that,  its  jralleries  xxere  deserted.  Cases 
stood  empty.  Hxhihits  lax  in  heaps,  axxaitinij 
sortinti  and  reclassihcation.  The  emptiness 
echoed  with  the  knockinoof  distant  hammers, 
inducing  a  touch  of  the  ijentle  melancholy  that 
precedes  a  ‘llittinij’.  The  Smith  Institute  is  not 
flitting.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  the  comintj 
of  the  summer  season  the  Institute  xxill  he 
wearing  a  nexx  look.  It  is  xxorth  a  hitj  effort 
and  the  spending  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  collection  of 
hxe^ones,  xx  hich  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  its  kind  in  Scotland. 

‘Bxetjones’  is  a  curious  word.  It  has  come 
to  haxe  a  rather  special  meaning:  the  uncon¬ 
sidered  trifles  left  behind  by  generations  not 
so  long  dead.  This  is  the  sort  of  hxegone  xxhich 
the  Institute  is  richest  in,  hut  I  xxould  extend 
the  term  to  coxer  a  xx  ide  range  of  flotsam  from 
the  past,  from  the  humblest  implements  of 
daily  life  to  xaluahle  xxorks  of  art. 

In  the  last  category,  of  course,  are  the 
celebrated  Stirling  Heads.  This  extraordinary 
series  is  the  most  impressixe  group  of  wood- 
carxings  to  haxe  come  out  of  sixteenth- 
century  Scotland.  These  oxal  ‘panels’  once 
serxed  as  gigantic  bosses  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
King’s  Room  in  the  palace  of  the  Castle  in 
the  shadoxx  of  xxhich  the  Institute  lies.  Part 
of  this  ceiling  collapsed  in  1771,  and  there¬ 
after  the  heads  xxere  dispersed  or  destroyed. 
Sexeral  xxere  exentually  recoxered  from 
prixate  houses  in  Stirling.  .More  than  txxo 
dozen  haxe  noxx  been  collected,  some  of  them 
comprising  only  the  central  heads  themseixes. 
The  panels  are  carxed  in  such  xery  high  relief 
that  the  heads  actually  project  in  the  round. 
I  think  that  perhaps  fexx  of  the  thousands  xxho 
knoxx  these  famous  pieces  only  from  photo¬ 
graphs  realise  either  their  scale  or  their  x  igour 
of  execution.  The  full  panels  are  betxx  een  three 


and  four  feet  in  height.  The  hgures  are  cos¬ 
tumed.  If  the  xxork  is  less  accomplished  in 
treatment  than  in  some  comparable  things 
done  furth  of  Scotland  at  the  same  period,  it 
is  superb  in  its  assurance.  The  Institute  pos¬ 
sesses  a  number  of  other  xxood-carxings  of 
the  period,  including  a  series  of  smaller 
panels  xxhich  formed  part  of  a  screen  in  the 
King’s  Room.  The  quality  of  all  these  things 
xxould  make  them  xxorthy  of  an  honoured 
place  in  a  national  collection  anxxxhere  in  the 
xxorld. 

Domestic  utensils  form  a  big  proportion  of 
the  exhibits.  I  xxould  go  so  far  as  to  sax  that  a 
xisit  to  Stirling  is  essential  for  anyone  making 
a  thorough  study  of  the  Scottish  house  of  the 
eighteenth  and  earlier  nineteenth  centuries. 
There  is  a  formidable  collection  of  pexxter 
xxares  of  sorts  once  found  in  the  humbler 
houses,  including  hne  series  of  Scots  measures. 
Probably  the  rarest  piece  of  pexxter  is  the 
quaich  found  near  Oban,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
only  three  quaichs  made  of  this  metal  xxhich 
has  come  doxxn  to  us,  the  others  being  in  the 
National  Museum  of  .Antiquities  and  the 
Royal  Scottish  Museum.  The  xxooden  drinking 
xessels  also  are  xerx  important.  Indeed, 
Stirling  has  done  a  great  serxice  in  preserxing 
so  many  of  the  common  kitchen  utensils  of 
xxood  and  bone  xxhich,  dull  as  they  may  seem 
to  many,  in  time  tend  to  become  rarer  than 
the  Hnest  silxerxxare  and  porcelain  for  the 
good  reason  that  no  one  normally  gixes  a 
thought  to  preserxing  them.  There  are  caups 
and  platters,  crockans  for  smoking  hams, 
horn  skimming  spoons,  clothes  beaters  and 
xxater  stoups,  milk  xxhisks  and  pepper-mills, 
the  xerx  fact  that  the  names  of  half  of  them 
mean  little  to  us  underlining  the  xalue  of  such 
a  collection. 

The  section  illustrating  lighting  appliances 
is  specially  notable.  Most  of  us  are  familiar 
xxith  the  old  Scots  cruisie,  but  not  xxith  the 
xast  range  of  cruisies  represented  here,  drawn 
from  many  parts  of  Scotland  and — for  com- 
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Bti:^onc\  of  ih<  Smith  Inititutc 
parativc  purposes  —  from 
abroad.  The  candle  furniture 
is  e(|uallv  \aried:  candlesticks 
of  wood  and  metal  and  even 
stone,  snuffers  and  travs,  kists 
and  moulds.  As  to  the  makinjj 
of  Hre,  there  are  flints  and 
steels,  lucifer  matches,  some 
bundles  of  ‘spunks’  anti  boxes 
of  ‘\’esu\ fans’,  as  well  as  a 
\arietv  of  timber  boxes. 

What  James  \’l  called  the 
‘Hlthie  habit’  of  smoking;  is 
also  well  illustrated.  The 
tobacco-pipe  heads  date  back 
to  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries — to  the  time 
that  is,  of  Jamie  himself — 
and  it  is  interesting  that  many 
of  these  were  found  on  the 
area  where  the  Institute 
stands.  The  Scots  tobacco- 


(  Ahoic  and  upper  rifjht) 

Three  of  the  stikiing  heads  which  decorated  the  ceiling  of  the  King’s  Room 
in  the  Palace  hiiilt  bv  James  V.  in  Stirling  Castle,  Oak,  \hth  eenturj- 


box  was  not  as  choice  as  its 
Dutch  counterpart;  but  the 
snuff-boxes  make  up  for  this 
shortcoming  bv  tbeir  variety 
and  often  by  their  consider¬ 
able  charm.  The  Mauchline 
and  Laurencekirk  boxes  are 
well-known,  and  are  repres¬ 
ented  in  the  collection,  but 
tbe  horn  and  tin  and  brass 
boxes  have  not  been  prized 
and  preserved  generally  as 
well  as  they  have  been  here. 

W'eapons  form  an  import¬ 
ant  section.  Stirling’s  position 
as  a  gateway  between  the 
western  Highlands  and  the 
south  make  this  inevitable. 
Most  of  the  hrearms  are  late 
in  date  and  have  no  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  days  when 
Stirling  Castle  looked  down 
upon  incessant  skirmishes  and 
battles;  but  there  are  several 
Highland  pistols  by  good 
makers,  one  or  two  from 
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to  UN  niainK  aN  a  curious 
pcriod-pioco.  It  is  the  b\e- 
oones  which  could  he  huilt 
up  into  a  collection  ol  real 
importance.  Thev  call,  Hrst, 
tor  a  drastic  weed-out,  which, 
no  douht,  thev  will  sjet,  and 
then  tor  the  spending  ot  time 
and  money  on  an  attractive 
displav.  This  accomplished,  it 
remains  onlv  tor  generous 
citizens  ot  Stirlini»  Jnd  others 
to  come  torward  to  hll  ijaps 
and  make  the  Smith  Institute 
a  hiijh-water  mark  of  the 
tides  ot  history  \yhich  have 
so  lone  swirled  around  the 
Castle  Rock. 

/ he  cost  of  the  illustrations  of 
this  artule  has  been  met  by  a 
icn  generous  donation  from  the 
\a;ional  riank  of  Scotland. 


nearhy  Doune,  once  so  celebrated  for  its 
pistols  that  thev  have  recently  been 
erected  as  symbols  at  the  boundaries  ot 
the  town.  The  swords  include  many  good 
broadswords  and  backswords  ot  the 
period  of  the  ‘Fortv-Five’  in  the  original 
catalogue  erroneously  described  as  ‘clay¬ 
mores’.  There  are  some  excellent  dirks 
and  hunting-knives;  hut  in  this  category 
1  would  single  out  the  group  ot  sqian- 
dhus  and  heattock-knives,  tor  these 
little  general-purpose  knives  were  once 
so  common  that  to-dav  thev  have  become 
rare  indeed. 

I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Institute  if  I  sav  that  it 
should  concentrate  on  and  develop  the 
collection  of  hvegones.  Thomas  Stuart 
Smith’s  interest  was,  of  course,  in  paint¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  small  douht  he  had 
paintings  foremost  in  his  mind  when  he 
left  his  money  to  found  the  Institute; 
hut  his  gallery  of  paintings  now  appeals 

One  of  a  series  of  i  {  panels  whieh  formed  a  screen  in 
the  King’s  Room.  Stirling  Castle.  Oak,  i  ht/i  centun 
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DALI’S  “CHRIST  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  THE  CROSS” 


Thfkf  is  in  the  offices  of  the  Glasgow 
•Art  Gallery  a  book  which  mav  one  day 
pass  into  the  collection  as  a  registered 
item  of  historical  interest  for  it  contains  news 
cuttings  relating  to  the  painting,  Cbriit  of  .Sf. 
John  of  the  Cross  hv  SaKador  Dali. 

The  earliest,  dated  loth  January,  1952,  b 
headed,  ‘.A  Dali  painting  for  Glasgow?’  and 
merely  announces  that  the  painting  was  sent 
to  Glasgow  for  24  hours  to  enable  it  to  be 
seen  by  members  of  the  Corporation’s  .Art 
Galleries  and  .Museums  Committee. 

The  story,  howeyer,  really  started  in 
December  1951,  when  Dr.  Honeyman  \isited 
an  exhibition  of  SaKador  Dali’s  paintings  in 
London : 

‘Rccelleotiiii;  the  Dali  exhiliition  <>1  I  "as 

especiallv  interested  in  "hate\er  changes  might  ha\e 
taken  plate  in  the  nature  of  Dali’s  mental  extursi<.)ns  and 
the  symbols  arising  therefrom.  Rut  m\  attention  "as 
constantly  beinsj  drawn  to  the  lariie  paintin*;  of  the 
Crucified  figure  of  Christ  with  the  Cross,  suspended  in 
mid-air,  aboce  a  platicl  sea  or  lake.  I  "as  straneeb  mosed 
by  it,  and  beijan  immediatelv  to  suspect  m\  reactions. 
To  be  taken  in  by  a  trick  is  an  affront  to  one’s  sell 
respect,  and  there  is  little  enough  reassurance  in  obser\- 
inii  that  others  are  bein<j  fooled  at  the  same  time.  Thus 
headinsj  for  the  detached  attitude  of  the  “experienced 
observer”  1  was  pulled  up  bv  the  effect  the  paintine 
appeared  to  have  on  the  steady  stream  of  spectators'. 

On  17th  January  the  neyyspapers  were  able 
tn  report,  ‘Negotiations  are  proceeding,  but 
no  indication  has  been  given  of  the  price 
likely  to  be  paid’. 

When  Dr.  Honey  man  returned  from  Lon¬ 
don  he  telephoned  Treasurer  J.  D.  Kelly,  the 
Convener  of  the  Committee,  to  tell  him  how 
deeply  impressed  he  had  been  bv  the  picture. 
Treasurer  Kelly  records: 

‘It  transpired  that  the  painting  was  available  for 
purchase,  but  the  asking  price  was  1 12,000.  It  was 
thought  however  that  if  a  public  sjallerv  was  interested, 
the  artist  would  accept  a  lesser  sum.  We  agreed  that 
Glasgow  had  done  nothing  courageous  in  the  matter  of 
buying  a  picture  since  it  had  purchased  the  portrait  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  by  Whistler  .  .  .  ’ 

On  2  5th  January,  the  press  announced,  ‘City 
buys  a  Dali  painting  for  £8,200’,  There  was 
immediatelv  a  storm  of  protest  in  the  form  of 


‘letters  to  the  Editor’,  much  of  it  aimed  at 
‘misguided  expenditure’.  Now,  after  six 
years,  this  can  be  very  simply  answered.  Bv 
the  end  of  February  1958  revenue  from  entry 
fees  and  royalties  amounted  to  £4,^77,  and 
profit  from  the  sale  of  reproductions  amounted 
to  £3,644,  a  total  of  £8,021,  and  the  demand 
for  reproductions  is  increasing.  When  it  is 
recalled  that  Dr.  Honeyman  arranged  for  the 
copyright  to  be  included  in  the  price  paid 
for  the  painting,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
financial  interests  of  the  Corporation  were 
meticulously  protected. 

A  Glasgow  Herald  editorial  of  this  time  is 
interesting: 

‘One  thing  that  seldom  attends  any  major  municipal 
purchase  in  the  realm  of  art  is  a  chorus  of  unanimous 
outside  ap|)roval  ...  .As  often  happens  in  controversies 
of  this  kind  there  has  been  no  great  unity  of  reasons 
behind  the  thrust  of  protest  .  .  Disapproval  as  expressed 
in  our  correspondence  columns  has  indeed  had  an 
interestingly  wide  range.  The  purchase  has  been 
attacked  on  the  grounds  that  as  Dali  is  essentially  a 
Surrealist  sensationalist  his  works  shouUI  be  represented 
(if  at  all)  in  the  Glasgow  collection  bv  a  characteristic 
example,  not  bv  a  picture  held  to  be  an  isolated  departure 
from  bis  typical  vein  .  .  .  ’ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  instead  of  being 
an  ‘ist)lated  departure  from  a  typical  vein’  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  new  phase  in  Dali’s 
development  for  during  the  past  seven  years 
he  has  painted  several  important  religious 
works  including  The  An^eJ  of  Port  Lli^at,  the 
Madonna  of  Port  l.li^at,  the  Crucifixion  (pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Metropolitan  .Museum  of  .Art, 
New  York)  and  The  Sacrament  of  the  Last  Supper 
(on  loan  from  a  private  owner  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  .Art,  Washington). 

■As  a  work  of  art  it  was  described  as  ‘A  piece 
of  skilled  sensationalist  trickery’;  ‘a  piece  of 
calculated  melodrama’;  ‘Glasgow’s  Folly’; 
and  finally  ‘In  ten  years’  time  you’ll  find  it  in 
the  basement’.  Here  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  picture  had  not  reached  the  Glasgow  .Art 
Gallery.  From  London  it  had  been  sent  to  an 
exhibition  of  the  artist’s  work  in  Madrid,  so 
that  the  criticism  was  mainly  based  on  the 
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SAI  VADOR  DAI  I 


THE  ANGEL  OF  PORT  LLICAT 


reproductions  of  the  painting  which  appeared 
in  the  press.  However  one  correspondent 
w  rote: 

.  .  .  ‘I  have  seen  Salvador  Dali’s  |)itture,  l.c  Christ,  while 
it  was  on  exhibition  in  l.ondun  recently  .  .  .  This  picture 
is  painted  with  an  intensity  of  spiritual  preoccupation 
which  communicates  itself  instantly  to  the  beholder. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  at  this  work  and  remain  unmove<l. 
Only  a  i»reat  artist  could  combine  technical  mastery  and 
inward  vision  with  such  sensitivity  and  pyscholos;ical 
depth  .  .  .  Dr.  Honevman  and  his  Committee  are  to  be 
conijratulated  on  resisting  the  pressures  both  of  artistic 
lii;htweii;hts  and  of  untutored  public  opinion.’ 

On  5th  June,  1952,  the  painting  was  for  the 
hrst  time  exhibited  in  the  Glasgow  Art 
Gallery.  In  two  months  it  was  seen  by  50,000 
people. 

‘It  is  indeed  a  portent  in  Glasgow  to  see  across  its 
great  portals  in  white  foot  large  lettering  on  a  blue 
background  “The  Crucifixion:  Salvador  Dali”,  and 
beneath  it  in  smaller  hut  distinct  print,  “The  Vision  of 


St.  John  of  the  Cross”.  They  come  to  see  with  their 
own  eves,  the  eves  not  of  mvstics  but  of  shop-girls,  and 
students  from  the  nearby  University,  of  experts  and  con¬ 
noisseurs  certainly,  but  also  of  readers  ol  tvcrvbojy's  and 
Picture  Post'. 

.And  again, 

‘Salvador  Dali’s  painting  of  the  Crucifixion  mav  or 
may  not  be  a  masterpiece.  But  it  is  having  a  profound 
eftect  on  the  people  who  see  it  at  Glasgow  .Art  Galleries. 
•Men  entering  the  room  where  the  picture  is  hung 
instinctively  take  ott'  their  hats.  Crowds  of  chattering, 
high-spirited  school  children  are  hushed  into  aweil 
silence  when  thev  see  it.’ 

,A  distinguished  visitor  to  the  citv  from 
Dublin  writes  in  The  Furrow: 

‘No  doubt  too  much  can  be  made  of  such  an  event. 
The  pictures  of  Dore  were  also  a  nine  days’  wonder. 
They  were  shown  in  city  after  citv  and  thousands 
willingly  paid  their  small  fee  to  stand  in  awe  or  love 
before  his  scenes  from  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord.  Yet 
to-dav  no  one  is  greatly  distressed  bv  the  strange  fate 
that  befell  them,  for  thev  were  an<l  are  simpiv  lost. 
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SAl  \  AOOR  OM  I 

Mv  Iriciuls  in  J-.dinhursjh  arc  jicrhaps  justified  in  the 
slightU  superior  smile  with  which  that  most  civilised 
citv  is  wont  to  patronise  Glaswesjian  efforts.  Have  vou 
seen,  thev  impiv,  uur  new  accjuisition  ?  It  is  a  verv  fine 
head  of  the  Christ  hv  a  not  less  famous  Spanish  artist,  a 
pure  H  Greco.  Rut  the  fact  remains  that,  cjuestioninsj 
manv  of  hdinhurgh’s  ordinarv  citizens  about  their 
splentlid  prize,  I  found  none  that  had  seen  it  .  .  .  For 
better  or  worse  then,  the  purchase  of  the  Dali  has 
aflecteil  the  imagination  and  the  heart  of  manv,  which  it 
is  unlikelv  that  the  Fd  Greco,  even  if  it  were  as  a  picture 
manv  times  preferable,  ever  will.’ 

An  appreciation  in  Life  and  Ubrit — the 
Church  of  Scotland  magazine — contains  this 
sentence — ‘Dali  has  produced  a  new  and 
striking,  a  simple  vet  profound  symbol  which 
may  he  of  service  to  the  whole  Christian 
Church’.  That  this  is  so,  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  six  years  it  has  been 
widely  reproduced  in  magazines  edited  by 
clerics  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  the  Fnglish 


CHRIST  FN  PFRSPFCTIVF 
{StuJi  lor  Christ  of  St.  John  of  tlw  Cross)  Ordum^ 

Church;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church;  it  has  been  used  on 
television  as  a  background  for  talks  on 
religion;  and  every  year  thousands  of  repro¬ 
ductions  flow  from  Glasgow  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Indeed  requests  are  still  received  for 
the  Dali  number  of  the  Scottish  Art  Review 
which  was  published  in  1952  and  ran  to  three 
editions  before  going  out  of  print.  It  is  to  help 
meet  these  requests  that  the  painting  is 
again  reproduced  in  colour  in  this  issue. 

Already  described  as  ‘The  Crucifixion  of 
the  Century’  it  remains  for  future  generations 
to  measure  its  greatness  as  a  work  of  art. 


SALVADOR  DALI 

CHRIST  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  THE  CROSS 
Oil  on  cantai,  Ho^  X  45J  im. 
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J.  H.  MRHIYFS  \ltU  Ot  AMSTIKDAM 

Oil  on  panels  17X214  »ns. 

Ono  ot  the  paintiiiijs  on  \  icw  in  tho  Dutch  Galk'rv  which  is  now  ro-openod  after  ha\ing  hoon 
closed  to  the  public  for  several  weeks  while  the  walls  were  being  covered  with  fabric. 

The  sianature  on  this  |>icture — ‘van  <ler  llevden’ — was  known  to  he  a  lorijerv,  and  the  picture 
was  believed  to  he  the  work  of  an  i  8th  centurv  Dutch  artist.  The  removal  of  overpaintinti, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  done  deliheratelv  to  conceal  evidence  ot  the  real  artist,  revealed 
a  new  >ianature — ‘N  erheven.’  A  comparison  ol  hiociraphical  notes  on  the  two  artists  is  interestinjf : 
Jan  van  der  Hevden  (  ihjy-iyi  2)  Dutch  School.  Specialised  as  a  painter  of  churches,  streets 
and  huildinws. 

jan  Hendrik  X’erheven  (1778-1846).  Dutch  School.  Painted  asjvects  ol  Amsterdam,  Utrecht 
and  other  towns  and  castles  in  Holland.  Imitated  j.  van  der  Hevden. 
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KATHLKFN  WHVTH 


EMBROIDtRY  TODAY 


EvtRVTHiNG  IS  in  favour  of  good  em¬ 
broidery  to-dav — materials,  colour,  and 
design — everything  with  the  possible 
exception  of  time,  but  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  people  are  making  time  to  pursue 
this  most  absorbing  craft,  txhibitions  show, 
both  bv  entries  and  attendances,  that  its 
popularity  is  growing,  and  that  the  standard 
of  work  is  rising;  while  among  embroidresses 
themselves,  there  is  a  spirit  of  receptiveness. 


is  particularly  so  in  the  domestic  Held,  where 
Danish  and  Swedish  work  displays  such 
imaginative  design,  and  desirable  simplicity. 

Influence  mav  come  from  abroad,  but 
effort  comes  from  within  our  midst,  and  we 
are  now  beginning  to  see  the  results  of  a  long 
period  of  devoted  effort  bv  individual  en¬ 
thusiasts,  and  bv  schools  of  art,  and  other 
organisations  working  for  the  betterment  of 
embroidery. 


and  an  eagerness  to  proHt 
bv  professional  criti¬ 
cism.  All  over  the  coun¬ 
try  groups  of  enthusiasts 
are  meeting  to  share  their 
knowledge  and  avail 
themselves  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  There  are  various 
reasons  for  this  quicken¬ 
ed  interest.  Embroidery 
flourishes  in  times  of 
domestic  prosperity,  and 
free  intercourse  among 
nations,  and  also  when 
the  beauty  of  her  home 
is  an  important  factor  in 
every  woman’s  life.  In 
times  of  war,  or  strin¬ 
gent  economy,  ingenuity- 
can  have  interesting  re¬ 
sults,  as  we  well  know, 
but  the  fact  remains  that 


KATHLEEN  WHYTE  OLIVE  GROVE 

Wiki  silks,  rayons  and  fell  on  a  background  of  vs  bite  handspun  lotton,  in  varying  sbadi-s  ol 
grt-y-grt-ens,  puce,  black  and  grey.  i7i  ''’i- 


a  wealth  of  lovely  materials,  and  the 
appropriate  settings  for  her  work,  are  two  of 
the  greatest  incentives  to  the  embroidress. 

To-day,  as  never  before,  are  we  conscious 
of  design  in  our  homes,  and  aware  of  the 
effects  of  good  colour,  but  an  over-emphasis 
on  streamlined  and  mass-produced  articles 
tends  to  make  us  turn  .with  relief  to  things 
made  by  hand.  Foreign  influence,  particularly 
from  Scandinavia,  whic  i  has  of  late  years  so 
noticeably  laid  its  mark  on  furniture,  textile, 
and  silver  design,  has  al-^i  touched  embroidery- 
in  this  country  to  its  decided  advantage.  This 


The  yvord  embroidery-  covers  a  great 
variety  of  needleyvork  activities,  or  tech¬ 
niques,  but  it  is  in  essence  the  enrichment  of 
material  by  a  texture  of  stitchery.  It  is  so 
ancient,  and  so  universal,  and  has  flourished 
in  varying  times  to  such  magnificence  of 
design  and  yvorkmanship,  that  its  heritage  is 
indeed  great,  and  from  this  yve  acquire  our 
knoyviedge  of  stitchery  and  techniques,  yvhich 
we  in  turn  must  use  in  the  spirit  of  our  age. 

A  knoyviedge  of  stitchery-  is  the  true  foun¬ 
dation  of  embroidery  .  It  is  naturally-  the  means 
bv  yvhich  an  embroidress  can  express  herself. 


I  mbroijcri 


HETTY  FRASER 
While  (irganilie 
enibroUlerv. 


applieil  to  a  dark  red 


FOWARDIAN  TEA  PARTY 
otton  haekyround,  with  white  machine 
I  i  X  I  7i  ins. 


but  it  is  also  a  suiv  traininw  in  discrimination 
— that  continually  rehniiiir  process,  which 
«oes  to  make  ^ood  work.  As  in  other  cratts, 
stitcherv  has  evolvc'd  from  the  practical 
operations  ot  our  early  ancestors.  Thonging 
skins,  plaiting  reeds  for 
baskets,  inlaying  Hhres  to 
strengthen  woyen  mater¬ 
ials,  and  other  such  prac¬ 
tices,  gradually  acquired 
a  feeling  of  pattern  and 
gaye  pleasure,  and  were 
deyeloped  through  the 
ages — some  so  indigen¬ 
ously  that  they  bear  the 
names  of  specific  coun¬ 
tries.  This  large  collection 
of  stitches,  in  its  diyersity 
of  form  and  efiect,  can  he 
compared  only  to  an  al¬ 
phabet,  or  the  notes  in 
music — a  medium  of  end¬ 
less  possibilities.  Since 
the  early  years  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  a  strong  tradition  of 


imaginati\e  stitchery  has 
been  built  up  in  the  art 
schools  ot  Scotland,  and  has 
been  de\ eloped  by  many 
emhroidresses  throughout 
the  changing  periods  of 
tk'sign.  Here  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  in  peak  periods  of 
embroidery,  good  design 
and  the  imaginatiee  uses  ot 
stitchery,  go  hand  in  hand. 
I.et  design  degenerate,  and  a 
sterility  oyertakes  stitchery. 

Broadly  speaking,  the 
yarious  techniques  of  em¬ 
broidery  have  evoUed  in  the 
yaried  relationships  of  stitch¬ 
ery  to  its  background,  so  that 
the  types  of  materials  ayail- 
ahle  at  difterent  times  haye 
greatly  aftected  the  embroid¬ 
ery  ot  those  periods. 

The  materials  of  to-day, 
trom  both  natural,  and  man-made  Hhres,  are 
ot  such  an  immense  yariety  as  to  he  almost 
he  wi  Id  ering.  Hyenly  woven  linens  and  cot¬ 
tons,  speciHcally  tor  embroidery,  are  now 
made  in  heautitulK  bright  colours,  and  it 


SEA  HARVEST 

habric  collage  show  ing  the  use  of  very  varied  materials  on  a  purple  woollen  background. 

8X12  ins. 


\N  ith  its  emphasis  on  areas  oF  colour,  the 
interplay  oF textures  in  materials,  is  in  the 
main  stream  oF  modern  design,  and  en¬ 
ables  the  emhroidress-designer  to  make 
her  personal  contribution  to  the  pictorial 
arts.  Observation  and  imagination  com¬ 
bine  to  discover  subject-matter  lor 
this  flexible  medium.  The  illustrations 
to  this  article  show  inspiration  drawn 
from  such  varied  sources  as  Glasgow 
life — in  The  Central  Station,  and  Shopping] 
If  omen;  an  Italian  hillside — in  Olive  Grove; 
and  period  costume — in  Edwardian  Tea- 
part\ .  These  panels  are  a  small  selection 
From  an  exhibition  held  in  The  Fine  Arts 
Cjallerv,  Bivthswood  Scjuare,  and  lateral 
the  Scottish  Craft  Centre,  hdinburgh, 
bv  a  group  of  recent  embroidery  stud¬ 
ents  of  The  Glasgow  School  of  Art. 

Stitcherv  plays  a  varied  role  in  these 
texture  compositions.  Edword/un  Tea-party 
and  Shopping  IVomen  show  that  the  sew  ing 
machine  has  a  special  contribution  to 
make  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  de¬ 
signer.  The  ordinary  domestic  machine 
can  produce  a  most  spontaneous  and  lively 


lours. 

I  ^  J  X  1  I  J  ins. 


would  appear  from  the  wild 
silks,  and  rough  cottons,  that 
manufacturers  are  intent  on 
retaining  the  natural  qualities 
of  these  fibres,  perhaps  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  amazingly  varied 
textures  and  finishes  of  the 
synthetic  fabrics.  They  are 
Full  of  fascinating  possibilities, 
and  not  only  infuse  with  new 
life  the  old  techniques  of 
embroidery,  but  have  in  them¬ 
selves  become  the  very  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  modern  em- 
broidress’s  decorative  crea¬ 
tions. 

Embroidery,  as  a  wall  dec¬ 
oration,  has  long  been  popular 
in  this  country,  and  in  the 
Scottish  art  schools  the  dec¬ 
orative  aspect  of  the  craft  has 
always  been  stressed.  To-dav, 
the  Fabric  panel,  or  collage. 


WILD  FLOWERS 
oollen,  linen,  and 
14X19  ins. 


MAIKI  MeIVtK 

Worked  on  apricot  coloured  linen  in  natural  (lower  colours  using  w 
cotton  embroiderv  threads. 


t 


ELSPETH  YOUNGER  SHOPPING  WOMEN 

Green  cottiin  background  with  black  and  white  glazed 
cotton  applied  bv  zig-zag  machine  stitching,  and  mounted 
on  blue  felt.  '7^X71  ins. 

line-drawing,  with  a  quality  all  its  own,  while 
the  newer  swing-needle  machine  is  invaluable 
lor  stitching  down  materials  with  varied  thick 
outlines.  This  is  ol  course  a  very  tree  use  ot 
the  machine,  and,  not  to  he  contused  with 
the  much  more  mechanically  skilled  type  of 
machine  embroidery,  which  is  both  an  art  and 
a  trade,  and  has  great  decorative  possibilities 
it  controlled  by  good  taste  and  design. 

A  good  design  is  the  most  important  single 
tactor  in  creating  a  good  piece  of  embroidery 
ot  any  type.  What  then  are  the  basic  principles 
and  modern  characteristics  ot  good  design  as 
applied  to  embroidery?  There  is  first  of  all  a 
teeling  ot  spaciousness,  through  good  pro¬ 
portion — the  right  amount  of  pattern  to  the 
size  and  purpose  ot  the  article.  Planning  is 
simple,  motifs  are  arranged  to  make  borders. 


/  mhroiJin  f iijui 

or  cover  a  surface  in  an  almost  elementary 
manner.  Shapes  are  simplified  and  adapted  to 
contrast  in  size  and  form,  and  to  suit  the 
designer’s  purpose.  This  type  ot  design  does 
not  pose  elaborate  mechanical  problems, 
such  as  turning  a  corner  in  Celtic  interlacing, 
but  depends  for  effect  on  the  subtleties  ot 
good  proportion,  personal  taste,  and  the 
designer’s  ability  to  find  and  use  pattern. 

For  practical  purposes,  each  separate  tech¬ 
nique  requires  not  only  its  own  type  ot 
material  and  threads,  but  its  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristics  impose  limitations,  and  determine 
its  most  suitable  type  of  design.  To  understand 
this  is  a  great  help  to  the  amateur  embroidress. 
To  take  an  example — in  drawn  fabric  work 
the  final  eftect  ot  the  work  depends  on  a 
simple  well-proportioned  plan,  and  since  the 
stitchery  is  based  on  the  square  structure  ot 
the  linen,  it  will  be  happy  with  a  geometric 
design.  This  requires  simple  calculation  and 
the  type  of  discriminating  arrangement,  w  hich 
a  good  hostess  employs  when  laying  a  table. 

Floral  embroidery  demands  quite  a  different 
approach  to  design,  especially  if  the  desired 
effect  is  a  seemingly  casual  arrangement  of  w  ild 
flowers,  as  in  the  panel  illustrated  on  p.  2}. 
It  is  most  rewarding  to  any  designer  to  study 
the  many  different  wavs  in  which  plants  grow 
and  to  notice  the  line  patterns  made  bv  their 
branching  stems,  as  well  as  to  consider  the 
varying  shapes  of  their  leaves  and  flowers. 
Here  design  consists  in  selecting  contrasting 
plants,  and  arranging  their  simplified  drawings 
with  the  same  sensitivity  as  one  would  an 
actual  bunch  of  w  ild  flowers.  The  floral  forms 
are  then  translated  directly  and  simply  into 
stitchery,  using  threads  of  contrasting  thick¬ 
ness  and  texture  to  suggest  the  variable  lines 
of  nature. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  the  essential 
qualities  necessary  to  good  embroidery  have 
been  considered  separately,  but  in  reality  ot 
course  they  are  not  separate,  and  it  is  the  very 
mark  ot  good  work  that  they  should  be  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  each  other — materials, 
design,  craftsmanship,  none  should  predomin¬ 
ate,  hut  all  combine  to  make  a  perfect  whole. 
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SOME  SCOTTISH  PORTRAITS 
BY  DOMENICO  DLIPRA 


DOMENICO  DUPRA  JOHN  DRUMMOND,  4TH 

TITUIAK  DUKE  OE  PERTH 
Oil  on  iomas,  2  X  18  /m. 


Akfcknt  aktici  f  by  Dr.  do  C’ar- 
valhc)l  explores  the  more  important 
aspects  of  the  work  of  Domenico  Dupra. 
An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  relations  of 
this  little-known  Italian  portrait  painter  with 
Scottish  subjects  is  provided  bv  a  series  of 
portraits  of  which  Glasgow  Art  Gallerv  now 
possesses  one  and  the  Scottish  National 
Portrait  Gallerv  three, 

Dupra  was  born  in  Turin  in  1689  and 
appears  to  have  studied  in  Rome  some  time 
before  1718,  probably  in  the  studio  of 
Trevisani.  From  1719  until  1  730  he  was  active 
at  the  Portuguese  court,  and  a  number  of 
most  elegant  portraits  from  this  period  of  his 
life  survives.  Bv  1731,  however,  he  was  back 


DOMENICO  DUPRA  WIIMAM  HAY  OE  EDRINGTON 

Oil  on  24.J  /  14  in>. 


in  Rome,  and  it  was  at  this  point  that  he 
formed  a  close  connection  with  the  exiled 
Jacobite  court.  The  Stuarts  and  their  followers 
were  in  factamonghis  principal  patrons  lor  some 
vears  before  he  left  Rome  for  Turin  in  1750. 

From  this  period  of  Dupra’s  life  we  have 
well  authenticated  portraits  of  James  Francis 
Fdward  Stuart  and  of  Charles  Fdward  Stuart. 
Thev  show  a  flambovant  approach  that  is 
echoed  again  in  two  other  Dupra  portraits  of 
the  same  vears,  now  in  Scotland — the  por¬ 
traits  of  James  Stuart  .Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh, 
and  of  Sir  Hew  Dairvmple.  The  four  portraits 
that  are  now  to  be  discussed  are  much  plainer 

‘Connoisseur  Year  Book,  p.  78.  A  full  bibliugraphy  on 

Dupra  is  given  here. 


v<';ni.'  rortrail'i 


allairs,  and  indeed  proNide  (|uite  a  contrast  to 
Dupra’s  court  stvle. 

The  Glasm)\v  Dupra,  a  small  portrait  ot 
James  Carnejjie  ol  Bovsack  in  Antjus,  first 
came  to  notice  in  januar\  1951,  when,  with 
two  companion  pictures  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  Hrm  ot  art  dealers  in  london.  The  com¬ 
panions  were  portraits  ot  Bellingham  Bo\le, 
an  Irishman,  and  of  Captain  W  illiam  flav  ot 
Hdrinijton,  the  latter  being  now  in  the  Portrait 
Gallery’s  collection  in  Hdinhurgh. 

These  three  pictures  were  distinguished  In 
almost  similar  inscriptions  on  the  reverse  ot 
the  can\as,  giving  the  circumstances  ot  their 
painting  and  associating  them  with  Dupra  and 
the  year  17^9.  Two  other  pictures,  ohviousK 
of  the  same  series  and  similarly  inscribed, 
appeared  on  the  market  in  January  195?’  ''i 
Hdinhurgh,  and  were  bought  by  the  Portrait 
Gallery.  The  sitters  in  this  case  were  John 
Drummond,  titular  Duke  ot  Perth  and  Dr. 

1*  O 

rwm-. 

All  Hve  men  were  of  course  closely  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Jacobites  in  exile.  Dr.  Irwin  was 
court  physician,  the  Duke  ot  Perth  was  a 
military  leader,  and  so  was  William  Hay. 
There  is  a  copy  of  Dupra’s  portrait  of  ttay  at 
Duns  Castle,  executed  by  Henry  Kaehurn,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  it  was  to  this  member 
of  the  Hay  family  that  the  tour  Blanchet  port¬ 
raits  of  the  exiled  roval  family,  still  at  Duns, 
were  originally  presented  in  Rome. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  hacks  ot  these 
pictures  by  Dupra  are  interesting.  They  are  all 
couched  in  broadly  similar  terms,  but  vary  in 
particulars.  The  Carnegie  of  Bovsack  inscrip¬ 
tion,  to  c]uote  it  as  an  example,  reads: — Done 
for  James  Carnegie  F.scir  oj  Box  sac  from  Scotland, 
one  of  the  Societx  of  Youni^  Gentlemen  Travellers  at 
Rome  in  the  vear  1759,  and  ^iven  to  Sir  James 
Steuart  of  Coltness  Bart  to  whom  he  irui  a  firm  and 
intimate  friend  from  about  the  vear  17^0  till  the 
vear  1760,  that  Mr  Carnegie  dved  sin^ularlv 
regretted  bv  Sir  fames. 

The  other  inscriptions  similarly  place  the 
date  as  1739  and  the  ow  nership  w  ith  Sir  James 
Steuart,  and  in  three  cases  bear  the  name  of 
the  artist — Dc.  Dupra.  Reference  is  made  in 
each  case  to  the  Jacobite  cause,  and  the  l^uke 


of  Perth  is  referred  to,  like  Carnegie,  as  one  of 
the  Societx  of  Youncj  Gentleman  Travellers  at  Rome. 
Hrom  the  e\i<lence  of  the  Carnegie  inscription, 
howexer,  the  writing  must  date  latir  than 
I  760. 

Sir  James  Steuart  was,  ot  course,  the 
political  economist  (1712-1780).  He  traxelled 
on  the  continent  from  17^5  to  July  1740,  and 
in  Rome  was  especially  well-received  In  the 
Jacobites.  After  the  rebellion  of  1  745  he  went 
into  exile  tor  eighteen  years.  What  the 
Society  of  Young  Gentleman  Travellers  was, 
we  ha\e  no  means  of  telling.  It  may  have  been 
a  social  gathering  similar  to  Hdward  Gibbon’s 
later  ‘Roman’s  Club’,  or,  more  probably,  it 
may  ha\e  been  a  crypto- Jacobite  organisation 
ot  young  men  formed  in  or  about  the  year  ot 
Dupra’s  series  of  portraits.  W'ith  them.  Sir 
James  Steuart  must  haxe  formed  a  connection. 

The  portraits  themseKes  have  sutitered  more 
than  a  little  over  the  years.  They  are  plainer 
and  less  grandiose  than  what  we  otherwise 
associate  w  ith  Dupra-h  Without  theexidence 
ot  the  inscriptions,  one  might  xxell  have 
hesitated  to  give  them  to  that  painter,  and  in 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
three  of  the  portraits — Hay,  Perth  and  Irxxin 
— bore  old  labels  ascribing  them  to  Antonio 
David,  another  rather  nebulous  painter  of  the 
Jacobite  court^.  The  lack  ot  polish  about  these 
portraits  of  Jacobite  folloxvers  suggests  that 
they  XX ere  hurriedly  produced  as  part  of  a 
larger  series.  The  possibility  therefore  remains 
that  other  similar  paintings  may  exentuallx 
come  to  light. 


-A  xt-r-ii  n  ot  thf  lliikt-  ot  Perth's  portrait  was  at  I)runimon<l 
Castle,  atnl  is  illustrated  in  Drummond's  \ithle  British  f  amilies 
(  I  »4h). 

®  An  exieption  must  he  made  ot  two  small  portraits  at  Keir 
ot  Charles  hdward  and  Henry  Benedict  Stuart.  These  are  signed 
‘Dorn"’  Dupra  teee  Koma  1740'.  and  stylistieallv  resemble 
<|uite  closely  the  I7jn  series. 

•SigniHiantly,  the  portrait  ot  Charles  fcdward  Stuart,  illus¬ 
trating  Dr.  de  Carvalho's  article,  and  cpioted  as  ‘in  the  style  ot 
Dupra'.  is  the  type  usudly  accepted  as  bv  David. 


URARTUS  Hint's  HfAiJ  tViim  Tiiprali  K.ilr 


Kriin/f.  4J  tm.  hifih 


BULL’S  HLAD  FROM  ARMENIA 


A  mong  KFCfcNT  ddclitions  to  TI10  Burrell 
Collection  is  the  bron/e  head  ot  a  bull, 
here  reproduced,  from  Toprak  Kale, 
near  lake  Van,  in  Armenia,  the  ancient  kintj- 
dom  of  Urartu.  Hxcavations  on  this  site,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  British  Museum,  were  made  by 
Hormuzd  Rassam  and  others  after  a  number 
ol  bronzes  found  near  Van  and  described  as 
‘Assyrian’  had  been  brought  to  Sir  Uenrv 
Layard  in  1877.  Rassam,  who  had  been 
Layard’s  trusted  lieutenant  durintj  the  tjreat 
period  of  Assyrian  discoyerv,  was  at  first 
unable  to  undertake  tbe  excayations  at  Toprak 
Kale,  and  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Captain 
Clayton,  the  newly  appointeil  British  Vice- 
Consul  at  Van.  It  is  apparent  from  his  account 
that  the  site  of  a  temple  had  been  discoyered. 
In  addition  to  a  number  of  bronze  objects, 
comprising  shields  and  pieces  of  furniture, 
the  di^  yielded  a  numln'r  of  caryed  ivory 


Htjures.  In  July,  1880,  Rassam  arrived  at  Van 
and  resumed  on  a  larger  scale  the  excavations, 
which  had  lapsed  owin^  to  Clayton’s  tem¬ 
porary  absence.  Amonsj  other  Hnds  brought 
to  liijht  during  this  statje  of  the  excavations, 
were  some  bronze  bulls’  heads.  Two  of  these, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  were  publishetl 
by  R.  1).  Barnett  in  his  account  of  the  excav¬ 
ations  sponsored  by  the  British  .Museum  at 
Toprak  Kale  (Iraq,  \'ol.  XII,  1950).  These  are 
identical  with  the  one  recently  added  to  The 
Burrell  Collection.  One  of  them  is  still 
mounted  on  the  centre  of  a  pair  of  wintjs.  .A 
bronze  cauldron  and  tripod  discovered  at 
another  site  shows  four  similar  winged  bulls’ 
beads  placed  on  the  rim  of  the  cauldron.  The 
excavations  had  been  conducted,  even  by  the 
standards  then  prevailing,  in  a  hurried  and 
unscientihe  manner,  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  in  the  words  of  a  later  German  archae- 
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DFTMI.  OF  CMIIDROS  FROM  FRZ|\C^N 


olojjist,  I.chmann-Haupt  ‘onlv  a  traction  ot 
the  Hncls  reached  l.ondon,  while  the  majority 
of  them  were  stolen  hv  the  hadiv  superxised 


Bull'i  Head  from  Armenia 

workers  and  sold  ritjht  and  left’. 

Hittite  and  Hurrian  influences  have  been 
detected  in  the  art  ot  LIrartu,  but  there  are 
e\  ident  even  closer  cultural  ties  with  Assyria 
the  tjreat  rival  kingdom  to  the  south  with 
which  the  Urartians  were  frequently  at  war 
from  the  i  3th  century,  B.c.  onwards.  Bv  the 
end  of  the  9th  century  they  had  achieved  a 
leadinti  position  in  the  Near  Hast,  but  during 
the  two  fbllowintj  centuries  their  p»)wer 
waned,  and  the  country  was  invaded  Hrst  by 
Assyrians  and  then  bv  Scythians,  Medes,  and 
Hnallv  Armenians.  The  country  was  rich  in 
mineral  resources,  and  the  Urartians  attained 
a  hiijh  level  ot  metalworkintr  (even  to  the 
casting  of  lite-size  statues  and  groups)  as  this 
bronze  bull’s  head  datinsj  perhaps  from  the 
late  8th  or  early  part  of  the  7th  century  B.c. 
indicates.  On  the  bronze  cauldron  found  near 
Hrzincan,  said  to  be  one  ot  the  largest  metal 
vessels  surviving  from  antiquity,  the  tour 
similar  bulls’  heads  riveted  to  the  rim  plainly 
served  as  handles.  \V.\V. 
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Brock,  m.a.;  Councillor  R.  Buchanan;  Fx-Bailie  Burnett;  Dr.  J.  Norman  Cruickshank,  m.c.,  d.sc. 
M.D..  F.R.C.P.;  Councillor  .Andrew  Donald,  .m.a.,  b.sc.;  Captain  Phiiippe  Durand,  f.s.a.scot.  ; 

.Mr.  Hfnry  Havfrgal,  m.a.,  b.mus.,  hon.r.a.m.;  Bailie  Samuel  Hughes;  Councillor  John  Donald 
Kelly,  c.b.e.,  d.i.,  |.p.,  c.a.;  .Mr.  John  R.  Lee,  .m.a.;  Fx-Bailie  A.  B.  .M.ackay;  Mr.  J.  .M.  McChlery; 
.Mr.  Franc  P.  .Martin;  .Mr.  J.  B.  .Mayor;  Professor  C.  J.  .Mullo  Weir,  b.d.,  d.phil.;  Mr.  George  B. 
Primrose,  j.p.;  Councillor  James  Ritchie;  .Mrs.  George  Singieton;  Bailie  James  VA'ill;  Mr.  A.  McLaren 
Young. 

Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  G.  B.  Fsslfmont,  ll.b.,  c.a. 

Joint  Hon. Seeretaries:  S.  .M.  K.  Henderson,  b.sc.,  ph.d.,  f.m.a.,  f.s.a.scot.;  .Andrew  Hannah,  m.a.,  d.a.,  dip.ed.,  f..m.a. 
Asst.  Secretary:  .Miss  Isabel  Mackintosh. 
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MOK)  1  ll.lil  IM<)  \K1 


iontinucJ  from  po^c  lo 

oriijinalK  placed,  we  can  be  reasonahiv 
certain  that  the\  would  base  formed  part  ot  a 
window  near  ground-le\el  and  probabK  in 
one  ol  the  bavs  ol  the  aisle.  1  egibilitv,  not 
beauty,  was  the  watchword  imposed  on  the 
mediawal  desianer  bv  ecclesiastical  authorit\. 
Narrati\e  scenes  such  as  this,  depending  as  we 
have  obser\ed  on  comparatively  subtle  implic¬ 
ations  ol  expression  and  gesture,  would  have 
been  lost  in  the  higher  reaches  ol  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  these  positions  were,  ol  necessitv, 
chielly  reserved  lor  the  single  and  paired 
figures  ol  patriarchs  and  saints  such  as  those  in 
another  Hne  example  ol  i  jth-centurv  stained 
glass  in  the  collection  (illustrated  on  p.  9) 
which  also  bears  the  roval  emblems.  In  their 
proper  context  these  implications  would  ol 
course  have  been  much  more  self-evident  than 
they  are  now  in  the  present  divided  state  of  the 
panels,  and  the  meaning  and  secjiience  ol  the 
narratixe  would  have  been  made  plain  to  even 
the  illiterate  beholder  as  his  eve  was  carried 
from  one  scene  to  another. 


PERSONAL 


or 

BUSINESS 
TRAVEL— 

We  are  an  international  organisation  offer¬ 
ing  travel  facilities  by  air,  sea  or  rail  to  any 
destination  whether  on  business  or  holiday. 

THEATRE  BOOKINGS 

Book  Alhambra,  King’s  and  Empire  Theatre 
seats  at  our  office — centrally  situated.  Book¬ 
ings  can  aiso  be  made  for  London  Theatres. 

World-Wide  Shipping  and  Forwarding  Agents. 

-ARBUCKLE,  SMITH  &  CO- 

LIMITED 

91  MITCHELL  ST.  (Off  Gordon  St.),  GLASGOW,  C.1 

TEL  ;  CITY  7080  (20  LINES)  TELEGRAMS  :  ARBOR  GLASGOW 


M  L  I  R  H  E  A  D 
MOFFAT  cA  CO. 


Dealers  in  Antiques 


Individual  antiques  and 
collections  purchased 


131  BLVniSVVOOl)  STREET 
GLASGOW  C.2 


PIANOS 

RADIO 

TELEVISION 

RECORDS 

GRAMOPHONES 


All  things  musical  at 


CUTHBERTSONS 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
SHEET  MUSIC 
MUSIC  TEXT  BOOKS 

CONCERT  BOOKINGS 


226-230  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET 
GLASGOW 

Telephone — DOUglas  5382 


T.  S.  CUTHBERT 

J.  H.  STAINTON  CROS  THWAI TK 

JEWELLER  WATCHMAKER 
SILVERSMITH 


WATCHES  .... 
CEM  RIN(;S  -  -  - 

CANTEENS  .... 
BRUSH  SETS  -  -  - 

(,()LI)  SLEEVE  LINKS 


from  £6  5  (I 

£10  0  0 


£8  16  0 
£S  0  0 


ClGAREriE  BOXES  AND  CASES 
BRONZE  AND  (3NVX  ORNAMENTS 
MEDALS  •  CUPS  •  SHIELDS 


48  BUCHANAN  ST. 


;an  ST.  7  PRINCES  sg. 

GLASGOW 


Oppositt  Herald  Office 


Tel:  CE.\'tral  37 1 7 


Artistic 

Furnishing  Fabrics 

inspired  bj  the  name  oj  the 
great  artist. 

The  Gainsborough  Silk  Weaving  Co.  Ltd. 
Sudbury,  Suffolk.  tcI:  sudbuky  2081 

Mam  an  ancient  and  modern  home,  have  these  Gainsborough  Fabrics  enriched. 
I  he  world's  most  famous  liners  have  added  our  grace  to  their  own,  and  the 
Nation's  Art  Galleries  have  honoured  us  in  lining  their  walls  with  our  fabrics  for 
the  displaj  of  the  World's  masterpieces  oJ  paintinq. 


ELECTRICITY 

IN 

THE 

STUDIO 


Keep  abreast  with  the  times 
by  visiting  your  Electricity 
Service  Centre  where  the 
Board’s  staff  are  eager  to 
show  you  the  latest  elec¬ 
trical  appliances,  including 
the  newest  developments  in 
electrical  heating  and  light¬ 
ing  suitable  for  studios — and 
to  tell  you  about  easy  terms. 


SOUTH  OF  SCOTLAND 
ELECTRICITY  BOARD 

351  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET.  GLASGOW.  C.2 

'phone  DOU  9955 


ART  BOOKS 

from 

SMITH’S 

Dali  -  French  PMition  -  16  Colour. 

oS  Black  and  White  -  -  46  '- 

Jean  Arp  hy  C.  Giedion-^  eliker  3  (ins. 
New  Art  in  America 

published  Rainhird  -  -  -8  (ins. 

Dictionary  of  Abstract  Paintinc  42/- 
Klee  (Thames  and  Hudson)  •  28  - 

(’.ARICATI  RE  FROM  LEONARDO 

TO  PiCAS.SO  ....  36/. 

uvuilable  from 

JOHN  SMITH  &  SON 

(GLASGOW)  LIMITED 

57-61  and  66  St.  Vincent  Street,  C.2 
CENTRAL  4457 


G.  S.  NICOL 

LIMITED 


Tailor- mailes  •  Gowns 

Fii  r.s  a  n  d  iVf  i  / /  inerv 

Estal<lislie<l  1895 

186-190  BATH  STREET 
GLASGOW  C.  2 
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BUSINESS 


or  Pleasure 


Tickets,  Sleepers,  Plane 
Reservations  promptly 
dealt  with  at  no  extra 
cost  to  you. 

HOLIDAYS  ABROAD 
HOLIDAYS  AT  HOME 
CRUISES,  COACH  TOURS 
AIR  TRAVEL 

Splendid  Selection  of  illustrated  leaflets 

with  Holiday  suggestions  to 
suit  all  tastes  and  incomes 


LEAVE  IT  ALL  TO 


TRAVEL 
J  AGENCY 


21  BATH  ST..  GLASGOW,  C.2.  DOU.  7447 


SCOTTISH 

FIELD 


ScotLiml’s  it< 

I'ountry'iilc,  its  natural  liis- 
tory,  its  culture,  are  mirror¬ 
ed  month  hv  month  in 
the  pages  of  the  country's 
greatest  magazine.  Printed 
in  colour  and  black  and 
white  on  art  paper. 


H  A  C  H  'ddrevses  any- 

WHERE  IN  THE 

.MONTH 

1  I  I  POUND  SI\ 

SHIIIINGS  MAKIV 


FROM  .^LL  NhWS.^GHNTS  AND  BOOKSMLFKS 


SCOTTISH  FIELD.  70  MITCHFIL  ST..  (iLASCJOW 


THE  ARTS 

in  pprspeetire 


THE  GLASGOW  HERALD  provides  a 
background  to  the  arts  in  Scotland 
which  enables  you  to  place  current 
happenings  in  true  perspective. 

The  highest  standards  of  creative 
journalism  on  painting,  literature,  music 
and  the  theatre  are  in — 


triir  ^lasgolDfirralb 

()*)  HLCHANAN  STREET,  GLASGOW 
-,<)  KLEET  STREET,  LONDON 


GANYMED  REPRODUCTIONS 

of  paintings  in  Glasgow  Art  Gallery 

on  sale  in  The  Art  Gallerv  and  from  all  cjood  printsellers 

DALI:  Christ  oj  St.  John  of  the  Cross  (illustroteJ  p.  17) 

Three  si/es:  ih"  hi^h  0.0  plus  to\  28s.  hj. 

28"  ,,  2.10.0  ,,  14V. 

14"  ,,  1  2.6  ,,  JI.  id. 

BRAQUE:  Suture  Morte  L2. 10. o  plus  I4<.  jJ.  .M AN ET:  .1 /’/ni  jnJ  j  >i’//im  Rose  Li  .j .ts  plus  js.  loJ 

CEZANNE:  Le  Chateau  de  Medan  12.17.6  plus  i6s.  6J.  *.V1  ATISSE:  la  \appe  Rose  I2.10.0  plus  14s. 

DEGAS:  Femme  a  I'ombrelle  ii.7.6  plus  75.  loJ.  *,MONET:  Tetheuil  12. 10.0  plus  144.  )J. 

Dt.R\\S:  Blackfriars  (in  preparation).  PICASSO:  The  FLmerseller  I2.5.0  plus  1  25.  lod. 

GERICAULT:  Polish  Trumpeter  I2.0.0  plus  iis.  5J.  *UTRILLO:  Rue  de  Villatfe  L2. 10. o  plus  145.  \d. 

*Also  made  14'  »ide  at  1  25.  6j.  plus  45.  7J. 

Complete  illustrated  Catalogue,  about  100  subjects,  is.  bd.Jrom 

G.ANY.MtD  PRESS  LONDON  LTD.,  11  GT.  TURNSTILfc.  iW.C.i. 


A  iir 


Home  and  Overseas  Removers 
Packers,  Storers  and  Shippers 
Road  Transport  Contractors 


IWIO^  TIIA.\^IT  €0.  LTD. 


381  ARGYLE  STREET,  GLASGOW,  C.2 

TELEGRAMS  ‘TRANSIT*  GLASGOW  TELEPHONES  CENTRAL  9395  (5  LINES) 


Fontana  Art  Books 

Kach  roiitaiiis  32  pages  in  full  enionr 

I  "...  the  Fontana  list  of  artists  is  wide  and 
begins  to  include  less  usual  and  therefore  use¬ 
ful  names  .  .  .  the  presentation,  with  enlarged 
fold-over  details  of  the  colour  plates  beneath,  is 

j  excellent  .  .  .  The  texts  include  draicin^s. 
photographs,  quotations  from  the  artist, 
earlier  opinions  on  the  nork.  And  their  price 
is.  surprisinfily.  four  shillings  ..." 

I  JOHN  BKKGKK  ill  THK  SPECTATdK 

I  ...  ! 

The  24  artists  available  include: — 

PAUL  KLEE  DUFY 
MANET  MONET 

MATISSE  VLAMINCK 

CEZANNE  VAN  GOGH  | 

I  VELAZQUEZ  RUBENS 

I  BOTTICELLI  EL  GRECO 

I  I 

I  Available  from  all  good  Booksellers  ! 

j  Priee  4s.  net. 

I _ C  O  L  L  I  N  S _ ' 


ESTABLISHED  i8i{ 


Fine  Art 

Packers  &  Shippers 
of  International 
Repute 


W.  Wingate  &  Johnston  i 

^  LIMITED  j 

7  Royal  Bank  Place,  Glasgow,  C.i 

Tel.  CENtral  7717  (3  lines)  1 


In  these  days  of  fluctuating 
standards  we  consider  it  more  important 
than  ever  to  maintain  our  cherished 
reputation  for  Furniture,  Carpets  and  ' 
furnishings  of  the  highest  quality 
obtainable. 

W’e  cordially  invite  you  to  our 
•Showrooms  where  you  can  inspect  ^ 
all  that  is  latest  and  best  in  | 
period  and  modern  craftsmanship.  I 


i  D.  MacDonald  &  Brothers  Ltd.  I 

I  72  NORTH  HANOVER  STREET  j 

GLASGOW.  C.I  j 

lust  up  from  George  Square  | 

Telephone:  OOUglas  4001  (8  lines)  ' 


BRAUN  PRINTS 


are  a  wi 


of  colour  collotype 
reproductions  of 
unsurpassed  quaU 
ity,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the 
French  Iinnres- 

‘  “Tlic  Old  h'lim" 

sionists  and  the  i.y  otoriies  Kcuimit 

School  of  Paris;  they  are  obtainable 
from  all  leading  print-sellers 

A  COMPLETE  ILLl'STRATEU  CATALOCCE  OK 
ALL  BRAIN  PRINTS  CAN  BE 
OBT.AINED — Price  I ;  t  (post  free) — from 


and  at:  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  MANCHESTER 
SOUTHAMPTON,  TORONTO,  PARIS 


THE  PALLAS  GALLERY  LTD 

28b  Albemarle  Street,  London  W.l 


The  Scottish  Gallery  Aitken  Dott  &  Son 


26  Castle  Street 
Edinburgh 
CAL. -5955-6 


Established  1842 


Specialists  in  the  restoration 
and  conservation  of  paintings 

Fine  Art  Dealers 


ISTABLISHtD  1844 


MORRISON,  McCHLERY  &  CO 


Auctioneers,  Valuers  and  Loss  Fire  Assessors 

CROWN  HALLS 

98  SALICHIEHALL  STREET 

GLASGOW 


The  North  Gallery  which  is  specially  adapted  for  the  sale  of  Pictures 
and  other  Art  Objects,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Kingdom. 


Inventories  and  Valuations  of  all  kinds  of 
Vroperty  for  Insurance  and  Probate. 

H'eekly  Sale  of  all  Classes  of 
Furniture  and  Effects  every  Tuesdqt . 


Modern  Fireproof  Furniture  Stores  at 
Brougham  Buildings,  44  Benfrevr  Street, 
and  also  at  llo  St.  George’s  Road. 


Telephone:  DOUGLAS  (Private  Exchange) 
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cine  111  a 


FILMS  FOR  THE  DISCRIMINATING 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

ALEX.  REID  &  LEFEVRE  LTD. 

EDGAR  DEGAS 

.Monotypes,  pastels,  draYviiifis  and  bronzes 
I  6tli  Ajn'il  —  23rd  Mav 

30  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Telegrams:  “Drawings,  London”  Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 


JOHN  BELL  OF  ABERDEEN 


A  magnificent  George  II  Scottish  Silver  Tray 
made  by  James  Glen  in  Glasgow,  circa  1750. 
It  was  originally  presented  by  the  City  of 
Glasgow  whose  Arms  it  bears,  and  it  was  given 
to  Richard  Oswald  who  was  principal  negotiator 
with  Benjamin  Franklin  of  the  Treaty  be¬ 
tween  England  and  the  United  States  of 
America  after  the  War  of  Independence. 
Diameter  22  inches,  weight  145  ounces. 


An  Antique  Scottish  Silver  Teapot  made  by 
Alexander  Gairdner  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1767.  Weight,  25  ounces. 


An  important  pair  of  George  II  Silver  Coffee 
Pots  both  made  by  W.  Williams,  London,  in 
the  year  1742. 


An  Antique  early  George  III  Silver  Inkstand 
made  in  London  by  William  Robertson  in 
the  year  1762. 


56-58  BRIDGE  STREET. 

AND  AT  BRAEMAR 

Telephones: 

Aberdeen — 24828.  Braemar — 245 


ABERDEEN 


Telegraphic  Address: 
■Antiques,  Aberdeen” 


I'l’IILISIIFI)  BV  IIIK  GLA-UDW  AKT  OAI.LIRV  A\0  Ml'fKCMS  A..SI  II  I  AT  MX,  ART  GALLKRV,  KEl.VI  SGROVF,  liLA'GOW 
ASn  FKIMkh  IN  GHLAT  hKlIAiN  HV  DAVID  j.  CLAKK  Ll.MllfcD,  CADuOAN  dIKtLT,  OLA^CoW 


I  HI.  (.1  \S(.()U  \RI  (i  M.I  I  R^  \\D  MUSI  (I  MS  ASSOC  IATION 


